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or a desire to secure secular emoluments, ra- 
ther than internal persuasion, the greater part 
repented of having abjured the religion of their 
fathers, and resumed the practice of its rites 
in secret, while they publicly conformed to 
those of the Christians.. This forced conformi- 
ty could not fail to be painful to their minds, 
and was relaxed in proportion as the fears 
which they felt for their safety abated. The 
consequence was, that many of them were dis- 
covered by the monks, who cried out that if 
some severe means were not adopted to re- 
press the evil, the whole body of converted 


Of the Inquisition, and other obstacles to the| Jews would soon relapse into their former ha- 


Reformation in Spain. 
(Continued from page 146.) 


bits, and the faith of the old Christians would 
be corrupted and overthrown by these conceal- 


After this court had subsisted for two centu-|@d apostates with whom they were inter- 
ries and a half, it underwent what its friends}™mingled. But, although more immediately 
have honoured with the name of a reform; in|imtended to guard the fidelity of the new 
consequence of which it became a more terri-| Christians, the modern Inquisition, like the 
ble engine of persecution than before. Under|@ncient, was charged with the discovery and 
this new form it is usually called the Modern punishment of all kinds of heresy, and extended 
Inquisition, though it may with equal propriety | its jurisdiction over the old Christians, as well 
bear the name of the Spanish, as it originated |28 Jewish and Moorish converts. 


in Spain, and has been confined to that coun- 


It is proper that the names of those indivi- 


try, including Portugal, and the dominions sub-|duals to whom Spain owes this institution 


ject to the two monarchies. 


should not be forgotten. The most active were 


The war of the Albigenses was the pretext| Felippe de Barberis, inquisitor of Sicily, and| "ce he t ; 
used by the popes for the establishment of the} Alfonso de Hoyeda, prior of Seville, both of|Mquisitor general, Valdes, in 1561, made a re- 
ancient Inquisition; the necessity of checking|them Dominican friars, assisted by Nicolas| ¥isal of the whole code, which was published 
the apostacy of the converts from Judaism was} Franco, bishop of Treviso, who was at that 
urged as the reason for introducing the modern. | time nuncio from Pope Sixtus 1V. to the Spa- 
While the Spaniards were engaged in conti-|nish court. 


nual wars with one another or with the Moors, 


The whole of Spain was at this period united 


dom. Over the whole was placed the Council 
of the Supreme, consisting of the inquisitor- 
general as president, and three counsellors, 
two of whom were doctors of law. This re- 
gulated and controlled the inferior tribunals; 
and, by its fundamental laws, the counsellors 
had a deliberative voice in all questions relat- 
ing to civil law, but a consultative voice only 
in those which appertained to ecclesiastical 
law, of which Torquemada was constituted the 
sole judge by the apostolical bulls. These 
counsellors appear to have been appointed with 
the view of preventing encroachments on the se- 
cular authorities, and accordingly altercations 
did sometimes arise between the inquisitors- 
genera] and the counsellors of the Supreme; 
but as the latter were all of the clerical order, 
and as no clear line of distinction between 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs was drawn, the 
questions which came before the court were 
generally brought under the rules of canon 
law, or in other words, decided according to 
the pleasure of the president. 'Torquemada’s 
next employment was to form a body of laws 
for the government of his new tribunal. ‘This 
appeared in 1484; additions were made to it 
from time to time: and, as a diversity of prac- 
tice had crept into the subordinate courts, the 


in eighty-one articles, and continues, with the 
| exception of a few slight alterations, to be the 
law to this day. From these constitutions, as 
illustrated by the authentic documents connect- 


the Jews, who had been settled for ages in the| into one kingdom by the marriage of Ferdi-;€4 with the history of the Inquisition which 


Peninsula, by addicting themselves to trade 
and commerce, had, in the fourteenth century, 


nand, king of Aragon, and Isabella, queen of 
Castile. Ferdinand readily acceded to a pro- 


/have been lately made public, a correct idea 
may be formed of the mode of process observ- 


engrossed the wealth of the nation, and attain-|»osal which gave him the prospect of filling | ed in that dreadful tribunal. Instead however 
ed to great influence in the government both|his coffers by means of confiscations; it was | of entering here into detaile which may be 
of Castile and Aragon. Those who were in-| equally agreeable to Sixtus, from its tendency | found elsewhere, I shall select such particulars 
debted to them, and those who envied them on|to promote the views of the court of Rome ;| #8 show that the Inquisition possessed powers 
account of the civil offices which they held,|and they succeeded, by the help of the friars,) Which enabled it effectually to arrest the pro- 
united in stirring up the religious prejudices of} in overcoming the repugnance which it ee al of knowledge, and to crush every attempt 
the populace against them; and in one year|in the humane bnt superstitious mind of Isa-| which might be made for the reformation of 
five thousand Jews fell a sacrifice to popular|bella. The bull for establishing the Inquisi-|eligion and the church. a 

fury. With the view of saving their lives,|tion in Castile was issued on the Ist of No-| The first thing which presents itself to our 
many submitted to baptism, and it is computed | vember 1478; and on the 17th of September] view, is the immense apparatus which the in- 
that, in the course of a few years, nearly a| 1480, their Catholic majesties named the first! quisition possesses for the discovery of heresy, 
million of persons renounced the law of Moses | inquisitors, who commenced their proceedings | and the apprehens’on of those who are suspect- 
and made profession of the Christian faith.|on the 2d of January 1481, in the Dominican| ed of having incurred its taint. Deceived by 
The number of converts, as they were called,| convent of St. Paul, at Seville. The tribunal| the importance attached to the denunciation in 
was increased in the beginning of the fifteenth|did not however assume a permanent form) the instructions of the holy office, some writers 
century, by the zeal of the Dominican missio-| until two years after, when Friar Thomas Tor-| would lead us to believe that there is no way 
naries, and especially of St. Vincent Ferrer, to| quemada, prior of Santa Cruz in the town of|in which a process can be commenced before 
whom the Spanish historians have ascribed | Segovia, was placed at its head, under the de-| the inquisition, except by a formal charge pre- 
more miracles and conversions than were|signation of inquisitor-general, first of Castile,| ferred by some individual; whereas the truth 
wrought by the apostles. ‘These converts were| and afterwards of Aragon. Torquemada pro-|is, that information, in whatever way it may be 
called New Christians, and sometimes Marra-| ceeded without delay to exercise the high pow-| obtained, is sufficient for this purpose. The 
nos, from a form of execration in use among|ers with which he was intrusted, by choosing | Inquisition is not only a court of justice, but 
the Jews. As their adoption of the Christian| his assessors, and erecting subordinate tribu-| also, as its name intimates, a body of police, 
profession proceeded from the fear of death,|nals in different cities of the united king-| employed in discovering the offences on which 
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it is afierwards to sit in judgment. Every in-| 
dividual belonging to its tribunals, supreme on 
subordinate, from the inquisitor-general down) 
to the lowest alguazil or familiar, is charged | 
with thisemployment. At those periods when | 
its vigilance was aroused by the alarm of here-| 
sy, it had its secret spies and authorised agents | 
at every port and pass of the kingdom, as re-| 
gularly as government had its tide-waiters and 
custom-house officers, armed with authority to| 
arrest the persons and property of all who in-| 
curred their suspicions. In addition to its in- 
ternal resources, it avails itself of the supersti- | 
tious prejudices of the people, whom it raises 
en masse, to drive the poor heretics into the 
legal toils spread for them in all parts of the, 
country. Atany time which it judges proper, | 
but statedly on two Sundays every year during | 
lent, an edict is published in all the churches! 
in the kingdom, requiring every one who) 
knows any person suspected of heresy to give! 
information to the Inquisition within six days, | 
upon pain of incurring mortal sin and excom-| 
munication by their silence. At the same} 
time, the priests in the confessional exert all| 
the influence which they possess over the minds| 
of their penitents to persuade them to comply | 
with this order. In this way the worst and| 
the best, the weakest and the strongest passions | 
of the human breast are engaged; and persons | 
are induced to become informers from private | 
malice, from pious scruples, and from selfish! 
fears. The father sometimes informs against 
his own child, the wife against her husband, | 
and the love-sick maiden against the object of | 


‘aminations to which they subject him, and also 
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misfortune to be apprehended. It is only in 
the way of being able to convict him of heresy, 
that the inquisitors are entitled to seize on his 
property; and as it is an established maxim of 
theirs, that the Holy Office cannot err, they 
consider it as a reflection on its proceedings, 
if any individual whom it has apprehended shall 
clear himself from suspicion. Without ac- 
quainting him either with his accuser or the 
charge brought against him, every art is em- 
ployed, both by his judges in the repeated ex- 


by the jailer to whose care he is intrusted, to 
induce the prisoner to confess that he has been 
guilty of some offence against the faith. He 
is strictly interrogated as to his kindred, con- 
nections, acquaintances, and manner of life; 
the records of all the tribunals of the Holy 
Office are ordered to be searched; and if it is 
found that any of his ancestors or relations, 
however remote, either in the male or female 
line, or any of those with whom he has consort- 
ed, were Jews, Moors, or heretics, or had in- 
curred the censures of the inquisition, this 
circumstance is regarded as sufficient to fasten 
on him a legitimate presumption of guilt. 
Even a failure to repeat the Ave Maria or 
creed exactly after the manner of the Roman 
church, is viewed in the same light. 

The impenetrable secrecy with which all the 
proceedings of the Inquisition are shrouded, 
is at once an instrument of terror, and an en- 
couragement to every species of injustice. | 
Every person who enters its walls is sworn, 
before be is permitted to depart, to observe 


met with them in the contracted circle of their 
studies. 


(To be continued.) 


PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 


In a late number of the Westminster Re- 
view, a work under the above title is reviewed, 
which is represented as replete with curious 
and amusing information. From the extracts 
given as specimens of the volume, we select a 
part. 

From the length and extent of creeping 
trees, (say the Reviewers.) the author collects 
facts which fill the mind with ideas of the pro- 
fusion and illimitableness of nature. 


““We have already adverted to upright 
stems at right angles with the horizon; some 
stems, however, are slender and twine round 
supports, in various directions; or remain flat, 
and incumbent on the plane of the horizon. 
One of the alge, the “ everlasting bladder- 
thread,” has been found by sailors fifteen 
hundred feet long. Mr. Fanning, proprietor 
as well as curator of the botanic garden of the 
Carracas, states his having, a few years ago, 
trained a species of convolvulus no less than 


five thousand feet, in six months; which, had 


its growth been uniform, was at the rate of 
twenty-four feet in a day and night.” 

“Innumerable are the various climbing 
plants that thread and interlace the intermina- 
ble forests of tropical countries, 


“ Nullius penetrabilis astro.” 


her tenderest attachment. Though the holy | the most profound silence as to all that he may|In the Brazils, the vegetation of which has 


fathers prefer a process by denunciation to one | 


have seen, heard, or uttered. 


The names of| been so well described by Humboldt, Spix and 


ex officio, and in order to encourage informers, | the witnesses are carefully concealed from the} Martius, and Prince Maximilian; the wild 
conceal their names, yet anonymous informa-|prisoner ; and they are not confronted with) vine, bignonias, passifloras, baubhinias, den- 
tions are received without any scruple, provided | him, nor, so far as appears, with one another-.| drobias, and banisterias, with countless others, 
they furnish the smallest clue by which the| No check is imposed on the infidelity or igno-| ¢ heyond the power of arithmetic to number 





charge may be brought home to the accused. | 
One prosecution is often the means of fastening | 


the suspicion of heresy on a number of indivi- 
duals; for it is an invariable rule with the in- 
quisitors, not to inform a witness of the par- 
ticular object for which he is cited, but to 
commence by desiring him to task his memory 
and say if he recollects having seen or heard 
any thing which appeared to be inconsistent 
with the catholic faith; in consequence of 
which, he is led to mention names not impli- 
cated in the process. If, upon enquiry, the 
inquisitors are of opinion that they will find it 
difficult to convict the suspected person, they 
do not examine him, because this would only 
serve to put him on his guard; nor do they 
use any means to recover him from the sup- 
posed errors into which he has fallen; but 
suspending their proceedings, wait until they 
Ovtain additional proof to substantiate the 
charge. If the evidence is deemed sufficient, 
they issue the order of arrest to the alguazil, 
who, accompanied by the sequestrator and re- 
ceiver of goods, instantly repairs to the house 
of the accused; and provided the latter has 
absconded, the familiars are furnished, not only 
with a minute description of his person, but 
also with his picture, so that it is next to im- 
possible that their prey can escape them. 

Nor is it less difficult for a person to escape 
without condemnation, if he once has had the 


rance of the notaries or clerks who take down 
the depositions. ‘I'he accused is not furnished 
with a copy of the evidence against him, but 
merely with such garbled extracts as his 
judges are pleased to order; and, taking ad- 
vantage of the different medes of expression 
used by the witnesses in speaking of the same 
fact, the procurator-fiscal often converts one 
charge into three or four, by which means the 
prisoner is thrown into confusion on his de- 
fence, and exposed to popular odium, as a 
person laden with crimes, if he is ultimately 
brought out in the public auto-de-fe. Every 
thing which the witnesses in their examination 
may have said in his favour, or which might 
be conducive to his exculpation, is studiously 
and totally suppressed. 

The same partial and unjust rules are ob- 
served in forming the extracts, which, both at 
the commencement and termination of the pro- 
cess, are submitted to certain divines, called 
qualificators of the Holy Office, whose business 
itis to say whether the propositions imputed 
to the accused individual are heretical, or to 
say to what degree they subject him to the 
suspicion of heresy. ‘hese individuals, be- 
sides, are generally monks or scholastic divines, 
imbued with false notions, and ready to qualify, 
or stigmatise as heretical, opinions sanctioned 
by the authority of the most approved doctors 
of the church, merely because they have not 


up their tribes,’ wreathe the trunks and 
branches of these forest kings with chaplets 
and garlands of foliage and flowers, not their 
own; forming a mountainous mass of living 
luxuriance, adorned with the most glowing 
colours, as if kindled by the rainbow. Some- 
times this forest tackling and cordage, form 
festoons of flowers, by uniting tree to tree, in 
a series of natural alcoves, grottos, porticos, 
and colonnades, in all the florid grandeur of the 
Gothic architecture of vegetation. ‘ Some- 
times straying from their supports,’ says Vis- 
count Chateaubriand, ‘the lanes traverse 
creeks of the rivers, over which they stretch 
verdant bridges, radiant with flowers: from 
the bosom of these masses, the magnolia ele- 
vates its steady pyramid, surmounted with 
dazzling white roses, and towers over the 
forest without a rival, except the palm, 
which balances near its fan-like leaves.’ ”’ 
‘The forests of the eastern hemisphere 
have their counterparts in these respects. The 
cogue of Chili, after it has attained the top- 
most branches of one tree, darts again to the 
ground, seizes hold of another tree, climbs 
its summit, and thus passes from tree to tree: 
it has been known to extend upwards of six 
hundred feet. From its toughness and _pli- 
ancy it has been employed for cordage and 
other uses. Colonel Welch describes a phe- 
menon of this kind in India: ‘ There is,’ he 
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states, ‘a creeping plant here, winding itself! fence, and a must impenetrable barrier it}dom, in the rooms of the London Horticultu- 


round several of the largest trees, and in all| seemed to be.” 

sorts of fantastic forms; but how it has con-|  « Leaves are sometimes beautifully polished, 
trived to throw itself from tree to tree, 1 cannot | and shine like ivory. ‘The begonia nitida has 
possibly conceive. It is generally the thick-||eayes which possess a beautiful lustre: the 
ness of a stout man’s arin, and at the base magnolia, the holly, and the laurel have leaves 


measured fifty inches in circumference, 


Phe} that seem to be varnished. Each leaf of the 


natives call it cheekai, or cheekay ; the leaves} double cocoa-nut is twenty feet long and ten 


are small and delicate, and the small branches} feet wide. 


Sometimes the leaf is silky, or 


only, covered with thorns, like fish-hooks. | satiny, resembling the pericarp of Honesty. 
Strange to say, we also found some tall trees} [he ‘silver tree, protea argentea, presents a 


of the same species, whilst this one was en-|peaytifyl ex 


, 


tirely a creeper.’ Indeed there can be no 
doubt but many of these climbing and valua- | 


ample of a shining satiny leaf: 
some leaves are so clothed with down as to 
resemble white velvet: the rerbascum thapsus 


ble plants extend several miles from their! or great mullein, is a familiar instance of a 


source.” 


specting the magnitude of foliage. 


ral Society; and there are buds in the Linnean 
Society’s Museum; the flower fully blown was 
discovered in a jungle under some bushes, 
close to the ground, with a swarm of flies 
hovering over the nectarium, and apparently 
depositing their ova in its substance; the late 
Dr. Arnold thus announces its discovery in a 
letter to a friend: —* At Pulo Lebban, on the 
Manna river, I rejoice to tell you, | met with 
what I consider the greatest prodigy of the 
vegetable world. I had ventured sume way 
before the party, when one of the Malay ser- 
vants came running to me, with wonder in his 
eyes, and said, * Come with me, sir, come! a 


ae thick woolly covering for the surface of the flower very large, beautiful, wonderful!’ I 
As the last extract presents striking images} jeaf, Sometimes this satiny or woolly integu- 


of the infinite length of stems, so is the fol-| ment may be stripped off entire, a process the jungle, and he pointed to a flower growing 
lowing one equally remarkable for its facts re-| which is managed with considerable dexterity | ©!0se to the ground, under the bushes, which 


by the natives of the south of Africa; the 


“In the foliage of plants, there is a vast di-| stalks and leaves thus treated, supply stock-| 
versity in superficial extent, as well as thick- ings, gloves, and caps. According to Hum- 
ness. ‘There are leaves of microscopic mi- boldt, caps are formed of the spathes of certain| ent like a woodman’s chopping hook,) and 
nuteness; and others of immense size. Some palms, which possess a coarse net-like tissue. finding that it sprang from a small root, which 
species of coltsfoot are of considerable mag-| ‘Phe inner bark of cerra duida, or shirt trees,| "4" horizontally, (about as large as two fin- 


nitude; and leaves of the rheum palmatum, supplics the Indians with garments resembling 
have been found to measure five feet in their} ..ekeloth.” 


longest extent, by three feet in their greatest 
breadth. These, though remarkable for this 
climate, sink into insignificance in comparison 
with tropical foliage; the leaves of the dana 
elliptica measure, in many instances, not less 


The size of the flower varies from a scarce- 


ly visible point to a circumference of nine 
feet. 


“The largest flowers hitherto discovered 


than six feet in length, and nearly eighteen |#T¢ the rafflesia arnoldi and the rafflesia patna, 
inches in diameter in their widest part. The the former of which is nine feet, and the latter 


leaves of the strelitzia regina grow to the 
height of three or four feet by eighteen inches, 
and sometimes leaves of this plant will be 
found still larger. The leaf of the musa para- 
disiaca, or plantain, bas been found to mea- 
sure more than ten feet in length, by two feet 
at the base. Some leaves of palms far exceed 
even these dimensions. A leaf of the corypha 
umbraculifera, or great fun palm, or talipot 
tree, sometimes measures five and thirty feet 
in circumference, a sufficient covert for thirty 
or forty men. The rafia palm of Madagascar 
is said to measure sixty feet. A frond of the 
ciboa palm serves the natives of Africa as an| 


umbrella, and thus protected Mungo Park 


six feet in circumference; but the most cu- 
rious part of their extraordinary history is, 
that they are mere flowers, without root, stem, 
or leaf; so diversified is that proteus thing 
called a pLANT. We naturally assume that to 
cunstitute a plant, it must be possessed of 
specific parts: root, stem, leaf, and flower, 
are features which, in the mind’s eye, are es- 
sential to the constitution of a proper and 
perfect plant; but in the tuber cibarium, we 
perceive a root, and nothing more, yet it isa 
plant. In the rafflesia and brugmansia, it is a 
flower, and only a flower, though doubtless 
these too are plants; and in some of the alge 
and lichens a leaf, and a leaf alone, still these 


{ ” 
from the tropical rains. In the South Sea|*Te plants. 


Islands, the leaf of the talipot palm serves as 


The following is the story of the discovery 


a parasol, as it does the purpose of an um-|Of the rafflesia arnoldi. 


brella in the East Indies. At Manilla, one of 


** Among the most extraordinary discove- 


the Philippine Islands, a Jesuit missionary had | ries of modern times, fertile as our era has 
a dwelling constructed for him under two palm | already been in the fruits of research, is that 
leaves, where he said mass, and slept secure;| of the rafflesia arnoldi; discovered in the year 


it was a complete covert from the storm, and 
no ‘rain could penetrate. In consistency also, 
the fronds or leaves are very various: airy 
like gossamer, or the texture of the most de- 
licate film, up to the coriaceous mass of the 


1218, by Dr. Arnold: its generic name is a 
very just compliment to the late Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and the specific name to that of its 
discoverer. Plate I. figure 5, represents this 
extraordinary parasite found in the island of 


Nopal, or the thick succulent leaves of some|Sumatra. ‘The circumference of the fully ex- 
mesembryanthemums, and the rigid ones of| panded flower is NINE FEET, being a yard in 


the agave. 
rigida, large, tough, and unyielding, rustle 
like parchment in the wind; and the cactus 
spinosissimus, and some yuccas and agaves, 
might form a stockade or circumvallation, 
which would defy an enemy, with all the ar- 
moury of war. Indeed we once remember 
to have seen, near to Orbitello, in Italy, a field, 
of which the agave Americana was the entire 


The leaves of the paliscourea| diameter. The nectarium was computed to 


hold twelve pints; and the entire weight to be 
fifteen pounds. ‘The petals or segments, which 
are five in number, are about twelve inches 
long, and vary from one fourth to three fourths 
of an inch thick. The colour of these petals 
is brick red, covered with yellowish white 
protuberances. I have seen a fine wax model 
of this magnificent titan of the vegetable king- 


went with the man about a hundred yards into 


was truly astonishing. My first impulse was 
to cut it up and carry itto the but: I therefore 
seized the Malay’s parang, (a sort of instru- 


gers,) | soon detached it, und removed it to 
our hut. To tell you the truth, had I been 
alone, and had there been no witnesses, I 
should, I think, have been fearful of mention- 
ing the dimensions of this flower, so much does 
it exceed every flower | have ever seen or heard 
of; but I had Sir Stamford and Lady Raffles 
with me, and Mr. Palsgrave, who, though 


equally astonished with myself, yet are able to 
testify as to the truth.” 


“The whole flower was of a very thick 
substance; the petals and nectary being in few 
places less than a quarter of an inch thick, 
and in some places three quarters of an inch: 
the substance of it was very succulent. When 
I first saw it, a swarm of flies were hovering 
over the mouth of the nectary, and appa- 
rently laying their eggs in the substance of it. 
It had precisely the sinell of tainted beef.” 


“ Now for the dimensions, which are the 
most astonishing part of the flower. It mea- 
sured a full yard across; the petals being 
twelve inches high, and a foot apart from each 
other. ‘The nectarium, in the opinion of us 
all, would hold twelve pints; and the weight 


of this prodigy we calculated to be fifieen 
pounds!” 


(Conclus‘on in our next.) 


Early Frugality—tIn early childhood, you lay the 
foundation of poverty or riches, in the habits you give 
your children. Teach them to save every thing,—not 
for their own use, for that would make them selfish— 
but for some use. Teach them to share every thing 
with their playmates ; but never allow them to destroy 
any thing. I once visited a family where the most 
exact economy was observed ; yet nothing was mean 
or uncomfortable. It is the character of true econom 
to be as comfortable with a little, as others can be wi 
much. In this family, when the father brought home 
a package, the older children would, of their own ac- 
cord, put away the paper and twine neatly, instead of 
throwing them in the fire, or tearing them to pieces. 
If the little ones wanted a piece of twine to play 
scratch-cradel, or spin a top, there it was in readiness ; 
and when they threw it upon the floor, the older chil- 
dren had no need to be told to put it again in its 

lace. 
. From the Frugal Housewife. 
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SOUTHERN LIBERALITY. 


John M‘Donough, one of the most wealthy 
and influential citizens of New Orleans, has 
presented a memorial to the legislature of 
Louisiana, praying for leave to educate his 
slaves. He states that he is the owner of from 
forty to fifty black children, male and female, 
of various ages, the offspring of old and faith- 
ful servants, who have mostly been born under 
his roof. These slaves are valuable, beinz 
mostly mechanics, and would sell for $150,000. 
The design of the owner, however, is, to give 
freedom to all, and colonise them in Liberia. 
For this-purpose, and that they may be quali- 
fied for the proposed new sphere of action, he 
desires permission to educate them. 

N. Y. Commercial. 


cond in Monrovia, where they have been) 
ever since regularly conducted by pious wo- 
men of competent abilities, whose school 
lists have mostly exceeded one hundred pupils, | 
and it appears from their reports, that, of 
necessity, inany applicants are excluded who 
would gladly partake of the limited bounty. 
Since the expiration of the first term in 
agreement with Elizabeth Caesar and Eliza- 
beth Johnson, their schools, No. 1—No. 2,— 
have been adopted, and their salaries paid by 
“The Ladies’ Association, auxiliary to the 
American Colonisation Society,’ “ For the 
promotion of Education in Liberia.” Under 
patronage of the same association, a third 
school has been instituted among the recap- 
tured Africans at New Georgia upon Stockton 


a fourth to be located perhaps at Edina, a 





| effect: the first was located at Caldwell—the se-| See his kind hand reach forth the plant to spare, 








When storms tempestuous sweep along the air: 

See his divine protection hover round 

The worm that crawls upon the naked ground, 

Shielding its body from the footstep’s tread, 

And inaking earth a shelter for its head : 

See him prepare the feathered songster’s nest, 
liding from spoiler’s view its unfledged guest : 
See his exhaustless Providence supply, 
Millions as motes that in the sunbeams fly, 

Care for the meanest of the insect race, 

And give to al] their proper rank and place: 
See him give root and blade to grassy seed, 
That browsing herds and tender flocks may feed; 
Year after year call forth nutritious fruits, 

As meet provision for the forest brutes ; 

In spring adorn with flow’rs the verdant soil, 
And crown the harvest with its golden spoil ; 
Enrich the autumn with its mellow train, 

And rule with storms stern winter's icy reign. 


Nor does his providence forget to keep 
Myriads of creatures in th’ unfathomed deep, 


To the small tribes that haunt its coral caves. 


To the Editor of “ The Friend.” |Creek; and they are now preparing to set 4 From whales that lash the ocean's foaming waves, 


COMMUNICATION. 

alae recent settlement of emigrants, upon the St. 

winded Goes Camtasia, Sap. 3. 86. | ga river; or if the contemplated Pennsyl- 
While I regret the opposition which the|rancolony shall go into operation—Benezet 
M‘Donough proposal has met with, to the/or the chief town situate upon Bassa Cove 


In desert wilds remote from mortal ken, 
Roaming abroad or buried in the glen, 
The untamed brute inhabitant he sees, 


*) Marks his swift race—his crouch beneath the trees, 
»| His sleep by day—his savage prowl by night, 


interruption of his designs in the first instance, | will probably require the earliest aid of the| When to the prey his appetites invite, 


for educating “ the offspring of old and faith-|« Ladies’ Association.” 
ful servants,” I can but regard that gentle-| Why should any friend of the African race 
man’s noble intention as an incitement well/shrink from their portion of service in this 
calculated to influence public opinion greatly! work of benevolence, or turn aside from the 
in favour of the coloured people; and I deem path of duty, alarmed at the magnitude of the 
it to be a duty which we owe to the impend- undertaking ? 
ing cause of negro emancipation, to give| Jt is true, an extensive field for cultivation 
M‘Donough’s example publicity. Let his|lies open before us, which is unhappily in a 
principles circulate from west to east—from | condition comparable to that of fallow ground; 
south to north, and they will obtain the atten-| while the urgencies of the occasion, silently 
tive audience of thousands, to an approved |but forcibly plead the cause of our “ bre- 
theory of liberality and of justice, which, if|thren in calamity.” Let us then of our abun- 
brought to bear on general practice, like good patos cast something into common stock, 
seed sown upon fruitful soil, the increase may | which if conscientiously devoted to the neces- 
become abundant; and the M‘Donough plan jsities of our fellow beings, and skilfully ap- 
for breaking the chain of slavery, for exalting| plied with special direction to the primary 
the character and improving the situation of | object in view, we may safely commit the 
the freedman, although obstructed for the mo- | freewill offering to the one all sufficient Power, 
ment, will ultimately survive the resistance of| who, according to his good pleasure, will again 
tyranny and oppression. condescend to bless the loaves and the fishes, 
In the mean time, permit me through thy for the relief of suffering humanity. 
paper, to recommend another method of im- 8. B. 
parting the boon of instruction to the unin-| 18th of 12th mo. 1834. 
formed children of Africa, by furnishing the 
means of planting schools, not only in Libe- Fer“ The Frieed.” 
ria, but through the precincts of that colony, | ee 


t tend the blessing to neighbouring tribes | Trust in Providence recommended. 
aan —e 8 8 | Have faith in God! his son, the Saviour, cries— 


of aborigines > multitudes of whose popula- | Have faith in God ! all nature’s voice replies; 
tion are to this day slumbering in gross 1g-| Lord! how can man of thee mistrustful prove, 
norance. When all creation owns thy power and love ? 

To those of thy readers who have not yet The earth—the sea—the air—the skies display 
bestowed on these subjects that serious con-| Thy care for all, and over all thy sway. 
sideration which they deserve, my proposition |, Do the white lilies of the valley glow 

f ih. 06 teeteaeti.| In vestments spotless as the new-dropt snow, 
may appear to be out of reach, I | Transcending greatly in their chaste array 
cable; and for the encouragement of some | ll princely robes—lowever rich or gay? 
who withhold their interest through diffidence | Thou clad’st them thus—thy skill their dresses made 
of their own judgment, or want of confidence Thy voice said come! and, lo! their bright parade. 
in the scheme, I am induced to relate the fol-| _ Do the small sparrows, casting care aside, 
lowing facts, in order to represent that degree Ne’er doubt but that their wants will be supplied, 


; And wholly thoughtless of to-morrow’s need 
of success which has already crowned the| proak up no soil—and sow no harvest seed, 


feeble exertions of an individual of this city,| Content to reap whatever nature yields, 

who, about three years ago, ventured to soli- |'Their hope, her bounty—and their barns her fields ? 
cit from a few of her friends a small subscrip- i oaee "lis because they trust—where’er they be, 
tion, to enable her to set up two free schools |“ hate’er their lot—supply will flow from thee. 
for the instruction of females in Liberia, and |, 49 then can doubt but that th’ Almighty’s eye 


’ . _ | Notes all his works—and passes nothing by ? 
to pay one year's salary to the respective | Truly he sees the smallest creature hess, ' 


teachers. These schools were thus carried into| And marks alike an island and a sphere. 





And feebler fellows fall beneath his might. 


Tis thus th’ Almighty’s omnipresent eye, 
| Notes al] his works-—and passes nothing by. 
| Shall man then—dubious of his pow’r and love, 
| And weak in faith—mistrust the Lord above ? 
Shall mortals casting confidence away, 
Despair of heaven's regard, and impious say, 
\o she is the Lord—or will he condescend, 





To show me favour and to be my friend ? 
Will he command the clouds to drop their rain, 
| In time auspicious, on my parching grain ? 
| Does he observe my bark upon the sea, 
Ready to shipwreck on some rocky lea, 

b agyn humun pity lends no help to save 
Me, and my comrades, from a watery grave? 
If it be mine on couch of pain to lie, 

Far from my home and every kindred tie, 

If sad affliction on my course attends, 
| Lonely my path—all destitute of friends ; 
| If hard my lot—if poor my prospects seem, 
| If mean my station in the world’s esteem, 
| If ills like these my earthly portion be, 

Will God remember and provide for me ? 


Ah, faithless brother of the human kind, 
Cease to mistrust the Great Eternal mind; 
Think not thyself an outlaw from that care, 
Which rules all nature—which all beings share. 
God will be mindfal of thy state and need, 

If naked clothe thee—and if hungry feed ; 
Bless all thy schemes—or in his wisdom blast, 
Such as would harm, in devious error cast; 
Will, if his righteous judgment so decree, 
Preserve thy life upon the troubled sea, 

Asin the hollow of his holy hand, 





Safe from the threat’ning rock or treach’roue strand; 


Pour sovereign balm into thy sick worn breast, 
And send full succour for thy soul opprest. 
In stranger land, thy couch of pain attend, 
Be parent, husband, brother, guardian, friend; 
If meet, distribute plenty round thy ways, 
And grant thee sunshine after cloudy days; 
| Adorn with virtue’s wreath, thy humble cell, 
+|Give thee true honour—inced of doing well— 
Mark every period of thy life, and prove 
By countless favours his great power and love. 
Cc. C. 0. 


| 


pinidiee 


Sensible fear and love of God, or dread of 
|his displeasure, and an habitual, steady reso- 
lution to secure his favour, is the work and 
proof of regeneration by a divine power; for 
naturally we neither have this disposition, nor 


ability to acquire it. 
Adam’s Private Thoughts. 
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cme manana eames 
For “The Friend.” | who still adhered to the royal table. And at| kingdoms of the world. The vision was of an 
Biography of Scripture Characters. |the end of three years, being introduced into| image, whose head was of fine gold, his breast 
the presence of Nebuchadnezzar, they far sur-| and arms of silver, the lower part of his body 
passed their associates in knowledge and learn-| of brass, his legs of iron, and his feet, part of 
In the year of the world 3378, a Babylonian, ing; and “in all matters of wisdom andl iron and part of clay. A stone then, cut out 
named Nabopolassar, who had commanded | understanding, that the king enquired of them, of a mountain without hands, smote the image 
the army of Saracus, king of Assyria, but who,| he found them ten times better than all the} on the feet, and entirely destroying every ves- 
with the aid of Astyages, king of Media, had) magicians and astrologers that were in all his| tige of it, became itself “ a great mountain and 
successfully rebelled against his prince, semen realm.’’ | filled the whole earth.” These various metals 
the kingdom of Chaldea, or Babylon, and i About a year after this introduction to Ne-| the prophet explained to signify the successive 
blished himself as its monarch. About two! buchednezzar, who had now been nearly two| rise and fall of kingdoms; and the fulfilment of 
years after this event, and while the young king! years sole monarch by the death of his father,| the prophecy bas been elucidated in the fol- 
Josiah was introducing into the kingdom ofthis prince was visited by the Almighty with a| lowing manner. ‘ Thou art,” said he, * this 
Judah a thorough reformation in religion, the} very extraordinary dream, and was exceedingly | head of gold.” By this was meant the Chal- 
truly great man whose course we are about to| troubled, on waking, to find that he could not| dean monarchy, over which Nebuchadnezzar 
delineate, is supposed to have been born. Jo-| remember any thing of its details. He strongly| was the only king of great eminence, and in 
siah died by wounds received in battle with) suspected, however, that it contained an intima-| whose time its power extended over Chaldea, 
Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, in the year) tion of future events in which himself might be| Assyria, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Libya. 
3394; and after his death the kingdom fell suc-| deeply interested. Astrology was then at its| The head of gold represented its immense 
cessively to his sons, Jehoahaz, who reigned height in Babylon, which had indeed been for| riches. ‘The breast and arms of silver was the 
only three months, and Eliakim, called by| many ages so renowned for the cultivation of| empire of the Medes and Persians, which was 





THE PROPHET DANIEL. 





Necho, Jehoiakim, who possessed the throne) that occult science, that the appellation of 
about eleven years. In the third year of the} Chaldean became synonymous with that of a 
reign of this wicked prince, Jerusalem was| professor of astrology; and intimately connect- 





established on the ruins of that of the Chal- 
deans, on the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, 
about sixty-five years after this prediction. By 


taken by the army of Nebuchadnezzar the} ed with it was the art of interpreting dreams,|the brass was denoted the empire of the Ma- 


Great, son and associate, and afterwards suc-|on which that superstitious people placed 
cessor, of Nabopolassar in the kingdom of| great reliance. 
Babylon. The temple of God was robbed of|ever probably proceeded, in part, from the 
some of the rich vessels, sacred originally to| same source as the dream itself, and he could 
the divine service, but of late years profaned by| not rest until he had searched out the informa- 
the wicked kings of Judah to purposes of the} tion which he was persuaded it contained. 
vilest idolatry. ‘These vessels were carried| But he was exceedingly disappointed and en- 
away to Babylon, to add to the immense trea-| raged at finding tliat all the skill of the chief 
sures of the temple of Belus. And along with} magicians of his empire was not sufficient to 
them were taken, by command of Nebuchad-/ enable them to interpret the dream, or even to 
nezzar, a number of noble youths of royal) remind him of its contents. In his fury he 
descent, of health, and vigour, and known in-! threatened the whole body of the astrologers 
telligence, to be educated at Babylon in the) with destruction unless they revealed to him 
religion, language, and Jearning of the Chalde-| what he could not himself remember, and also 
ans. These youths,among whom was Daniel,| the interpretation. ‘I'he magi confessed their 
now probably in the eighteenth year of his age,| inability, protesting that no king, lord, or ruler, 
were not only to be thus educated in this great| had ever “ asked such things from any magi- 
seat of the learning and science of that age,| cian, or astrologer, or Chaldean.” The 
but were expected also to partake of the pro-| haughty despot however was not to be turned 
visions of the royal table, and were doubtless} from his purpose, and the decree accordingly 
intended, by the ambitious and enterprising] passed, condemning all the “ wise men,’’ or 
monarch, to be introduced at some future day| men of science, to be destroyed. Daniel and 


into confidential services in his government.|his three friends were of course included in 
But in common with other heathen nations, the 


Babylonians were in the practice of eating not 
only meats which were deemed by the Jewish 
law to be unclean, but also such as had been 
first offered to their idols, and of drinking wine 
which had been poured out as a libation be- 
fore their false gods. ‘The virtuous mind o 
Daniel revolted at the idea of partaking of this 
food; and he determined not to incur the guilt 
of thus breaking the laws of his religion and 
acquiescing in the idolatrous practices of the 
Babylonish court. He therefore modestly re- 
quested of the chief officer, who had the pecu- 
liar charge of himself and three intimate friends, 
that they might be permitted to exchange the 
luxurious food which was provided for them 
fora simple diet of pulse and water. The 
pulse was a food formed of seeds, probably 
boiled, in the manner of our rice, beans, or 


which threatened them, requested a little delay 
in the execution of the sentence, and applied 
themselves with earnestness in prayer to the 


thus to save his servants. But mark the true 
humility of this dignified messenger of the di- 
vine mysteries. Being introduced again to the 
presence of Nebuchadnezzar, far from being 
elated with the revelation with which he was 
intrusted by Jehovah, he simply acknowledged 
his ability to do what the king desired, but 


of revealing secrets. ‘ And as for me,’’ add- 
ed he, “this secret is not revealed to me for 
any wisdom that I have more than any living, 
but for their sakes that shall make known the 
interpretation to the king, and that thou might- 
peas. The officer with some hesitation al-| est know the thoughts of thy heart.” He then 
lowed them to restrict themselves to this| related to the king the dream with which he 
temperate diet, which was soon found, even! had been so much disturbed, and propounded 
in regard to their bodily health, to give them a/ to him the interpretation in a prophetic decla- 
decided advantage over the rest of the youths, | ration of what should hereafter occur to the 














cedonians, or * brazen-coated Greeks,” as they 


The king’s uneasiness how-| have been aptly termed; which empire may 


be said to have been established by Alexander 
the Great, who terminated the Persian mo- 
narchy by the overthrow of Darius Codomanus, 
331 years before Christ. The legs of iron re- 
presented the Roman empire, which conquered 
nearly the whole known world; but which, (as 
the feet were a heterogeneous and uncombinable 
mixture of iron and clay,) gradually became 
weakened by a mixture of barbarous nations, 
and was torn asunder about the fourth century 
after Christ, and at length became divided into 
ten kingdoms, answering, says the eminent elu- 
cidator of Scripture, W. Greenfield, to the ten 
toes of the image. But a stone was to be cut 
out of the mountain without hands. The spi- 
ritual kingdom of the Messiah was to succeed 
all these empires, and to stand for ever,—a 
kingdom which shall yet “become a great 
mountain, and fill the whole earth.” 
Nebuchadnezzar was astonished at the pow- 
er and wisdom which had revealed this mys- 


this decree, who, hearing of the destruction] terious vision, and falling on his face before 


the prophet, offered to pav him divine honours, 
in “an oblation and sweet odours.”” He ac- 
knowledged the God of Israel to be in truth a 


Most High. The Lord was pleased to reveal|God of gods, and a Lord of kings; and ap- 
to Daniel the dream and interpretation, and| pointed his servant Daniel to be “ruler over 


the whole province of Babylon, and chief of the 
governors over all the wise men.” His name 
had been changed to Belteshazzar, for what 
cause does not appear; but it seems probable 
that it had some allusion to the idolatrous 
worship of their great idol Bel, and it is wor- 
thy of notice, that Daniel never recognised it 


ascribed to the God of heaven alone the power | as his proper appellation, though he often men- 


tions his being so called. His three friends 
also, now named Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, were appointed at his suggestion 
to offices of great importance in the province 
of Babylon, in which they continued for many 
years. 

In the mean time Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
had revolted from Nebuchadnezzar, and Jeco- 
niah, his successor, bad been carried captive 
to Babylon with a great number of Jews. But 
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his uncle Zedekiah, whom the king of Babylon| great and splendid city, as we find it collected | terrace, sustained by vast arches raised upon 
had set upon the vacant throne, having also| from various ancient authors. other arches, till they equalled in height the 
rebelled, Nebuchadnezzar marched tothe siege} The city of Babylon, the foundations of| walls of thecity. ‘These terraces were crown. 
of Jerusalem, took and sacked the city, burnt) which were laid by the builders of the tower/ed with trees of the largest size, vigorous} 
the temple, and carried away the people to| of Babel, and which then probably consisted of| flourishing in the deep mould with which the 
Babylon, along with their king, whose eyes he|a few houses for the accommodation of those) arches were covered, and beautified with every 
had put out and whose sons he had slain, thus| employed in that work, was greatly beautified | plant and flower that was proper for a garden 
putting an end to the kingdom of Judah, in the| and enlarged by Semiramis, the wife of Ninus, | of pleasure. 

year of the world 3415, and one hundred and| the son and successor of Nimrod. Butitrose| Neur the old palace, on the opposite side of 
thirty-four years after the ruin of the sister| to the zenith of its glory in the reign of Nebu-|the river, stood the temple of Belus; in the 
kingdom of Israel. Nebuchadnezzar also car-| chadnezzar, who proudly claimed it as his own | middle of which was a prodigious tower, of a 
ried his victorious arms against the city of|creation. ‘This magnificent city, the capital | quadrangular form, half a mile in circuit, and 
Tyre, and extended his empire over the nations| or beginning of Nimrod’s s kingdom, stood on aja furlong in height. ‘This astonishing structure 
of Moab and Ammon, the Philistines, and the) large “plain, i in a deep and rich soil, was of alis supposed, by many writers, to have been the 
Idumeans. quadrangular form, and divided almost into two|celebrated tower of Babel, the building of 
equal parts by the river Euphrates. ‘lhe walls|which was interrupted by the contusion of 
were built of brick, cemented with bitumen, |tongues. The riches of this temple, in statues, 
with which the soil seems to have been satu-|tables, censers, cups, and other sacred vessels, 
rated; their height was fifty cubits, (or 83{all of massy gold, were immense. Among 
feet,) and the breadth so great, that chariots | other images, was one of forty fect high, which 
drawn by four horses abreast might pass one| weighed a thousand Babylonish talents, equal 
another on the top of them without danger. |to 54,812 pounds avoirdupois. According to 
These prodigious walls embraced a circuit of|the calculation of Diodorus, this temple con- 
sixty miles; and are said to have been finished | tained six thousand three hundred and fifty At- 
in one year by the hands of two hundred thou- | tic talents of gold, which amounts to more than 
sand workmen. ‘They were strengthened with| one hundred millions of dollars. 

two hundred and fifty towers, ten feet higher (To be continued.) 

than the walls. ‘Twenty-five gates of solid 
brass on every side of the great square, ter- 
minated an equal number of streets, which ran 
in straight lines from one side of the city to the 
other; so that the whole number of these gates 
was one hundred, and of the streets, fifty, each 
fifteen miles long, of which twenty.five went 
one way, and twenty-five the other, directly 
crossing each other at right angles. On each 
side of the river was a key (or quay,) anda 
high wall built of brick and bitumen, of the 
same thickness as the walls that went round 
the city. In these walls, over against every 
street that led to the river, were gates of brass, 
and from them descents, by steps, to the river, 
for the convenience of the inhabitants, who 
were obliged to pass the river in boats before 
the building of the bridge. These brazen 
gates were always open in the day-time, and 
shut in the night. 

A beautiful and magnificent bridge was, in 
process of time, constructed across the river, 
a furlong in length and thirty feet in breadth, 
adorned at each end with a splendid palace. 
But the most wonderful effort perhaps of indi- 
vidual wealth and power, was the lake which 
the monarchs of Babylon caused to be dug near 
Sibbara, to the west of the city, to secure it 
mies of his government on every side, and be-| from the dreadful effects of the periodical in- 
ing at length in the enjoyment of a profound] undations. ‘This immense artificial basin was 
peace, applied himself to the improvement of] forty miles square, one hundred and sixty in 
his empire, and particularly to the strengthen-| compass, and thirty-five feet deep, according 
ing and beautifying of the metropolis of his|to Herodotus, or seventy-five according to 
dominions. And well would it have been for| Megasthenes. Into this lake was the whole 
his sake, lad he retained, in his prosperity, an| river turned by a canal cut from the west side 
humble acknowledgment to the God of heaven, | of it, till they had finished two artificial chan- 
whose power he had so eminently witnessed,| nels at a very considerable distance above the 
and in whose hands he had doubtless been in-| town, to receive the inundations of the river, 
strumental in executing the divine judgments] occasioned by the periodical melting of the 
on the nations whose cup of iniquity had be-|snow on the mountains of Armenia, which 
come full. He now possessed the fairest and| channels turned the course of these waters into 
most powerful city in the world, “ the glory of| the Tigris, before they reached Babylon. 
kingdoms; the beauty of the Chaldee’s excel- On the west side of the river, within the city, 
leney; the golden city; the lady of kingdoms.’’| near the new palace, rose in majestic grandeur 
Let us linger a while on the description of this| the celebrated pensile gardens, terrace above 










































Some years after these victories, having, it 
seems, forsaken the worship of the true God 
whom he once acknowledged, he erected, in 
the pride and arrogance of his heart, a colos- 
sal image of gold, of enormous size, in the 
plain of Dura, not far from the imperial city; 
and commanded all the nobles and officers of 
his empire to unite in offering worship to it on 
a certain day. Daniel’s three friends, who, 
though they held situations of great importance 
in the government, stil! retained their integrity 
and allegiance to the God of heaven, had pro- 
voked the jealousy of the Babylonian nobles, 
who sought an opportunity of accomplishing 
their destruction. ‘They accordingly on this 
occasion accused these faithful men befure the 
king of disobeying his command, and obsti- 
nately refusing to worship the idol of his erec. 
tion. When brought before him and threatened 
with a violent death, they nobly persisted in 
their refusal to offer homage to any but Jehovah 
alone ; and were accordingly thrown into a 
furnace, heated for the occasion to such an 
intense degree, that the flames caught and de- 
stroyed the men employed in executing the 
sentence. But these servants of the Most 
High were miraculously preserved from the 
fire, and appear to have been favoured in a 
remarkable manner with the divine presence. 
The king looking into the furnace saw these 
men walking in the midst of the flames, and 
with them One, ** whose form was like the son 
of God.” Astonished at the miracle, and 
struck with conviction, he had them immedi- 
ately released, acknowledged once more the 
power of the God of Israel, and reappointed his 
devoted servants to their high stations in the 
province. 





























For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN GRATTON. 


(Continued from page 150.) 


In the foregoing passages of the eventful 
life of this faithful minister and servant of 
Christ, we have seen abundant evidence of the 
compassionate care of the Shepherd of Israel 
over his flock, even under circumstances of 
great outward difficulty, furnishing encourage- 
ment to all those who love the truth in since- 
rity to trust in his mercy and providence. John 
Gratton continued in prison from 1680 to 
1685; during which time he was mostly sepa- 
rated from his beloved wife and family, whose 
means of subsistence being slender, they were 
of course under some difficulty in procuring a 
livelihood ; yet he was enabled to make the 
grateful acknowledgment that the Lord provid- 
ed for them through all. But though a prisoner 
for the name and testimony of Jesus he was 
not idle—embracing such opportunities as 
presented both for preaching the gospel of 
life and salvation, and writing epistles to en- 
courage and strengthen his suffering brethren. 

“In this time of my confinement, says he, 
several people resorted to me in prison, on 
the first-days, and we had good meetings 
there, for though the ministers of the gospel 
may be shut up in jails, for the testimony’s 
sake, yet the word of Goil cannot be bound, 
for then it had free course, and was glorified. 

“This prison was made easy to me, and 
things were well at home with my dear wife and 
family; and though she was a tender woman, 
yetshe was enabled, through mercy, to keep 
markets, and to carry on our business for a 
livelihood; she also came sometimes to see 
me in prison, though it was sixteen miles, 
which was hard for her in the winter season. 

“Whilst I was a prisoner, I wrote a little 
book, which I entitled, ‘The Prisoner’s Vin- 
dication,’ as also some epistles and letters to 
Friends, besides which, | writ some medita- 


Nebuchadnezzar had now subdued the ene- 
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tions in verse, for my children: and as to the! go like fools, but if ever 1 came again, she many good meetings in Somersetshire; and 
reason why I write some remarkable passages threatened, that she would either burn or|in Devonshire, as far as Exeter, where was a 
of my sufferings for truth, and also the great! scald me.” |fine meeting and a house newly built, and 
things which the Lord hath wrought for me, After this he visited meetings in Lanea- | travelled through several counties to London. 
both in supporting me therein, and delivering shire, Westmoreland, the Dales, and York-| rhe Lord in great mercy favoured me with 
me out of them, I say, these things are written, | shire, and in noticing his travels makes this | MS power and presence, to my great comfort 


- 


that my children and others may be encouraged | 


to be faithful to the Lord, and valiant for the 
truth upon the earth; for, for that cause it came 
into my mind, to tell unto others how good 
the Lord hath been unto me, for which | am 
deeply engaged, to praise his great name. 
«Thus | was a prisoner for the gospel sake 


remark : 


“ The Lord was with me in his great love 
and mercy, else my travels had been tiresome 
and unpleasant, but the Lord helped me many 
a time; yea, the living know it, and met with 
him to their comfort, else meeting with me 


above five years and a half before I was set; could have done little, for the work was the 


at liberty, by King James the Second, as| Lord’s, and he wrought in us, and for us, of 
1 was dis-|his own good pleasure, glory, honour, and 


also many bundreds more were. 


charged in open court, the 23d of the first! praise is wholly due to him. 


month, 1685—6. Then I went home to my; 
wife, but after I had staid a while, | was con- 
cerned to visit Friends, and travelled through 
most parts of this nation, except Cornwall, 
and I was also in some parts of Wales; | had 
also many meetings in and about Eastwood, 
Nottinghamshire, and many were convinced, 
and became obedient to the blessed truth. 


« But the priest of Eastwood being an old 
man, and hearing a great rumour about 
Friends, as also that many of his hearers left 
him; it was reported, that the old man bade 
his son preach the same doctrine which I did; 
but when he went about what his father ad- 
vised him, he was so confounded in his mat- 
ter, that he could not go on. It happened 
one day, that I had a very large meeting at 
the house of one Luke Hanks, where I heard 
that this priest of Eustwood should say I stole 
his sheep from him, meaning some of those 
who had been his hearers. After this meet- 
ing, | went to a Friend's house, one Francis 
Taunton, who dwelt at Heynor; but that night 
the priest sent his clerk, desiring me to go to 
his house, whither I went, and several Friends 
along with me; when we came there, we were 
invited to sit down, which we did, and sata 


“After this I went into Cheshire, and to Che- 
ster again, where I had formerly been exer- 
cised, and where there was now more open- 
ness. 

«“ And I went to Chester several times after, 
and had good meetings there, through the 
Lord's goodness and mercy, who made them 
so with his precious presence, according to 
his blessed testimony ; ‘ That wheresoever 
two or three are met together in his name, 
there is he in the midst of them.’ This 1 
have witnessed many a time ; for if the Lord 
nad not been with us, we could have done 
nothing without him: for he was mouth and 
wisdom to us, and gave us to understand 
Scripture, and also the motion of his holy 
Spirit inspiring us by it; for we spoke as it 
moved us, and gave us utterance. Renowned 
and exalted over all, be our gracious God; for 
we came not with words of our own wisdom, 
or with words which man’s wisdom teacheth 
or taught us, but with words which the Holy 
Ghost gave us, comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual. 

“And I went to most meetings in that 
county of Cheshire ; and a fine people there 
were, and much love, unity, peace, and con- 


while in silence; until the priest of Heynor,|cord was amongst Friends. 


who had followed us thither, spake to the 
priest of Eastwood, saying, he perceived that 
{ was sent for to him, that he might speak 
with me, upon which the young priest asked 
me, how I was called to be a preacher; but 
before I answered his question, he added, | 
grant that a man may be rightly called, though 
not of God; for, said he, the king's call is 
suficient; at which a Friend, who was present, 
said, | suppose this king has called none of 
you; no, replied the priest, | believe he will 
call you before any of us: ‘Then spake I, say- 
ing, I deny that any man can be rightly called, 
if he be not called of God, as was Aaron; and 
this I was willing to prove by Scripture. 
«The priest of the house laboured to help 
his son out, but he run himself into the same 
snare, for they were not able to prove that any 
man was rightly called to preach, unless he 
wascalled of God. We talked further till they 
were both silent and confounded; in this silence 
(had a concern came upen me, upon which | 
stood up and preached truth among them, and 
when I had done, the ptiests gave me their 
hands, and we parted friendly; when we were 
gone, the priest's wife was angry with them, 
saying, they sent for me like fools, and let me 


“ After this I travelled in several counties 
in England, both east, west, and south; and 
through other counties northward; as Worces- 
tershire and Staffordshire in my return home, 
and found Friends in great love and unity, 
and many were convinced, truth prospered, 
and we were sweetly refreshed and comforted 
together; for we were an help and a strength 
one to another, and the body edified itself in 
love, blessed and praised be the name of our 
God for ever! 

* And | went abroad much to meetings, 
and run to and fro to the utmost of my ability, 
in most parts of the nation preaching the gos- 
pel freely, and travelled into Wales, and 
through great part of it: And had many good 
meetings there, at Harding, Wexham, and so 
to Richard Davis’s house near Welchpool, 
and at Charles Loyd’s, at Doloberan, and at 
Ponty Moyle, and the Pant, in Monmouth- 
shire, and other places, whose names I do not 
remember now; and we were in great danger 
in passing over that great water at Aust into 
Gloucestershire, but, through mercy, got safe 
to John Bolton’s, at Ouldston, and visited 
most mectings inthatcounty. I wasat French 
Hay, and from thence to Bristol, and was at 


and joy. And after the yearly meeting at 
London, I went into Hertfordshire, and Es- 
sex; and so to and fro in Suffolk, Norfolk, 
as fer as Yarmouth, and back to Norwich, and 
up and down in that county to Downham and 
Lynn, and into the Isle of Ely, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingtonshire, Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershire, and Rutland, into Lincoln- 
shire, to Boston and Lincoln City, and through 
most of that great county: so into Notting- 
hamshire, and then into Darbyshire home. 
Having travelled in great love, and many in 
this journey were turned to the Lord, from 
the evil of their ways, us at many other times 
and places, where I travelled, and though 1 
often came home much spent, weak and wea- 
ry, yet had my reward with me, my sheaves 
in my bosom, and usually was soon better 
when I had rested a while. 


“ Now I had it upon me to go and visit 
Friends in Scotland, and accordingly I went 
by Halifax, Leeds, and York, where I met 
Thomas Aldam, who accompanied me in this 
journey ; we went to North-Allarton, Yarm, 
Stockton, Bishop Aukland, and Durham; 
thence to Newcastle upon Tyne, where we had - 
great meetings ; was at Sunderland, and many 
places in Northumberland, which I cannot 
name ; we came to Berwick, where the rude 
people disturbed the meeting, breaking the 
windows, but a lady, who dwelt in Northum- 
berland, being there, went to the magistrates 
of the town, upon which the rabble was rebuk- 
ed. Next day we went to Kelso, and had a 
quiet meeting: and there was James Holly- 
day, who went with us to Edinborough, where 
we were at their yearly meeting for that na- 
tion, and it was a comfortable opportunity; 
the next meeting we had was at Montros; we 
had also another meeting before we came to 
Ury, where the widow of Robert Barclay 
dwelt: there we staid several days, in which 
time I observed, that when her children were 
up in the morning and dressed, she sat down 
with them before breakfast, and in a religious 
manner waited upon the Lord, which pious 
care, and motherly instruction of her chil- 
dren, when young, doubtless had its desired 
effect upon them ; for as they grew in years, 
they also grew in the knowledge of the bless- 
ed truth, and since that time some of them 
are become public preachers thereof. 

“Friends in Scotland and elsewhere were 
very loving to us, and fine living meetings 
there were in that nation. I felt them in the 
life near to my spirit, in which the living 
know one another beyond words, and I hope 
and believe the Lord will have a great people 
there in time to come, though the enemy be 
angry, and would hinder the spreading of the 
holy truth, by the enemies thereof, yet his 
weapons are but carnal, silly, and weak. | 
desire many Friends may think of that nation, 
and in the will of God give up to visit it; for 
there is a zealous professing people, that were 
they but brought to the knowledge of truth, I 
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believe there’s many, yea, very many who 
would be zealous for it. 

“ And I found that those two worthy men 
Robert Barclay, and Patrick Levingstone, had 
left a sweet savour behind them, and the re- 
moving of them, especially the former, was a 
great loss to that nation, and cause of great 
mourning to Friends there, and also to others 
elsewhere. 


EXTRACT. 


Among the Persians there was a law, that 
whosoever presented himself before the king, 
unless first called to go in, should be put to 
death. See Esther iv.11. We have no such 
prohibition. The golden sceptre to us is al- 
ways stretched forth. We have a general, a 
universal invitation to draw near, at all times, 
and in all circumstances, in every thing by 
prayer and supplication to make known our 
requests unto God ; and are authorised to ad- 
dress him, not only as the Infinite, the Eternal, 
the Almighty, the first cause and the last end 
of all things; but as our Father, though he 
is in heaven. It is not the spirit of bon- 
dage to fear but the spririt of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. - It is not the 
address of acriminal to a judge, nor of aslave 
_to a master; but of a child to a Father, to 

whom he is most intimately related, and who 
feels in him the claims of nature and affection. 
“| write unto you, little children,” says John, 
“ because ye have known the Father.””» Whom 
is a child so likely to know as his father? 
What is the first name he utters, but “ my fa- 
ther, or my mother?’ To whom is he so 
likely to flee in every danger? On whom, in 
every distress, will he call so freely for relief? 
He relies upon his care; he expects that he 
will teach him, and defend him, and provide 
for him. And will not God, who stands in 
this endearing relation, exemplify it? And 
fulfil it perfectly and divinely’ Let this, 
therefore, encourage and embolden us in our 
approaches to him. 


But see the source of all this—it is the 
Spirit of God’s Son in our hearts that cries, 
“ Abba, Father.” It is therefore called “ the 
spirit of grace and of supplication.” And 
we are said to “* pray in the Holy Ghost.” It 
is he that shows us our state, and causes us to 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. ‘‘ Like- 
wise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; 
for we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be 
‘ uttered.” He enables us to believe on the 
Mediator, and thus gives us boldness and ac- 
cess with confidence by the faith of him. He 
makes us spiritually minded, and renders 
prayer our privilege ; and we feel that it is 
good for us to draw near to God. Hence we 
are constant in the performance of it; for if 
we delight ourselves in the Almighty, we shall 
always call upon God. 

A weighty inference is derivable from 
hence. We cannot say too much in recom- 
mendation of prayer, with regard to our trials, 
duties, and improvements. Prayer is the life 


But blessed be God, he, viz. R. 
B., hath left a hopeful family behind him, 
praises be given to the Lord for ever!” 






THE FRIEND. 


of religion, but what is the life of prayer? 
“ The Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” Where- 
fore, first, let us not grieve the Holy Spirit, 
and cause him to withdraw or suspend his in- 
fluences. And, secondly, let us pray for the 
Spirit, that we may pray with it. Remember, 
our Saviour has sanctioned it: “If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children; how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him.’ —Jay. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


At the solicitation of a female friend of taste and 
worth, I send for insertion the following exquisite 
stanzas. They are from the prolific pen of the amia- 
ble and accomplished Professor Green, of Jefferson col- 


lege, and were originally written by him in the album | 


of a lady of this city. P. Q. 


There is a treasure richer far 
Than all the jewels of the earth, 
With it the diamond can’t compare,* 
And coral loses half its worth. 


The gold of Ophir glowing bright, 
The onyx and the sapphire blue, 
The ruby with its rosy light, 
The Ethiopian topaz too. 


Oh, these are all but light and mean, 

When weigh’d against this radiant stone ; 
A favour’d few alone have seen 

This precious pearl, of price unknown. 


Its name is Wisdom, but its worth, 

The proud and worldly wise condemn ; 
The meek and lowly of the earth, 

Alone secure this heavenly gem. 


One glorious ray of light divine, 
Will show thee where it sparkling lies; 
Then haste and make the treasure thine, 
Delay may rob thee of the prize. 





* Job xxvii. 16, 17, 18, and 19,—of which these} 
stanzas are a paraphrase. The Hebrew word translated | 


chrystal, I have no doubt means diamond. It is by 
no means certain what the words really mean, which 


are here rendered corals, pearls, rubies, and topaz, | 
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The Mercury, a New York paper, of the 
20th, remarks,—* We are happy to observe 
that the legislature of this state are adopting 
measures for the more effectual suppression of 
lotteries. We are inclined to think such |e. 
gislation is necessary. If it is not, we donot 
understand the use of keeping up the old lot. 
tery signs by so many of the late dealers in 
this city. There are some other indications 
of mischief, which we should like to see dis. 
appear.” 

Our attention has been arrested with certain 
appearances in this city also, not exactly the 
old lottery signs, but sufficient to excite a fear 
that relics of the old trade still linger amongst 
us;—witness the large letters in flaring red 
and other dazzling colours, to be seen in some 
windows. As intimated on a former occasion, 
it seems to us expedient that the friends of 
sound morals should be on the alert to ferret 
out the skulking mischief from all its lurking 
places; and if further enactments be requisite 
to secure the due execution of the late Jaw on 
the subject, we hope that timely measures 
will be taken to obtain them. 

We take the occasion to mention, that in 
our paragraph relative to lotteries, No. 16, 
page 128—North Carolina should read South 
Carolina. 


From a statement of Rental of the City 
Property (Philadelphia,) for 1834, it appears 
that the amount for stalls and stands, apper- 
taining to the different markets is $23,885. 


Fair Mount Water Works.—From the re- 
port of the watering committee of the city 


but that precious stones are meant, there can: be no| councils, the estimated expenditures for the 


doubt. 


support of the works for the year 1834, is 
$52,933—the estimated receipts from water 
rents is $85,359;—leaving at the disposal of 


There is in the library of a gentleman of|the councils, a surplus of over $30,000. 


New Haven, Connecticut, eight volumes of 
the ‘* Mercurie,’’ the first newspaper ever 


The number of feet of iron pipes laid in 
the city and liberties, is 412,234, equal to 


established, comprising part of the reign of|about eighty miles. 


James First, Charles the First, and the com- 
monwealth under the protection of Cromwell 
and his son Richard. ‘The size of the paper 
is three inches wide by seven long, and it 
abounds with quaint sayings and singular no- 
tices.—Am. D, Adv. ~ 


Tobacco.—Barrow, in his travels, speaks of| at 


the use made by the Ilottentots of this plant, 
for the purpose of destroying snakes: “A 
Hottentot,”’ says he, “ applied some of it from 
the short end of his wooden tobacco-pipe to 
the mouth of the snake whilst darting out his 
tongue. ‘The effect was as instantaneous as 
an electric shock: with a convulsive motion 
that was momentary, the snake half untwist- 
ed itself, and never stirred more, and the 
muscles were so contracted that the whole 
animal felt hard and rigid, as if dried in the 
sun.” 


Silk handkerchiefs, the product of the na- 
tive mulberry, have been manufactured at 
Dayton, Ohio, and, for durability and texture, 
are said to be equal to the best that are im- 
ported. 

A teacher for the boys’ mathematical school 
Westtown, is wanted. Apply to Thomas 
Stewardson, Arch street, near Fourth street. 


L. S. and H. have come to hand. 





Marariep, at Friends’ meeting house, Frankford, 00 
fifth day, 13th inst. Natuan, son of Joel Woolmat, 
to Saran, daughter of Michael Newbold, all of Philé- 
delphia county. 


———— 
PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Carpenter Street near Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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